than of peninsular India. A description of Delhi will serve as a
specimen,, but it must be remembered that these centres differ only in
size and in the extent of their trade and financial organisation from other
distributing centres which are found on a greater or lesser scale all over
the country, the smaller ones closely approximating to the market towns
in rural areas which we have already described.
The population of Delhi consisted in 1911 of 232,837 persons who,
apart from a few old families, relics of the Mahomedan imperial court,
and the dealers in and makers of artistic wares, mostly earned their
livelihood by the collection, preparation and distribution of manu-
factured articles and country produce. As in other places, facilities for
finance and transport have led to the construction of a few spinning
and weaving mills, and others for the manufacture of flour and biscuits
and the extraction of oil. The trading community consists of a few
Europeans, mostly representatives of large export and import firms
with their headquarters at Bombay or Calcutta, managers and employes
. of local or branch banks and of one or two mills, and a number of Marwari
dealers and financiers. There are also some representatives of Indian
firms and of Bombay and Calcutta shops. Goods are received on indent
or, order from Europe or the Indian manufacturing centres of Bombay,
Calcutta, Ahmedabad and Nagpur. They consist mainly of piece-
goods, yarn, kerosene oil, manufactured or partially "manufactured
articles of metal (among which sheet and bar iron, brass hollow-ware
and sheets, and cutlery predominate), cheap ornaments and trinkets,
umbrellas, and so forth. This trade is financed by the nine local branches
of the large banks and by the Indian bankers of the city. The imports
by rail into Delhi in the year 1916-17 amounted to "about 431,000 tons
and the exports to about 168,000 tons; among the former, coal and
coke, piece-goods, grain and pulse, metals and sugar were the most
important, and of the latter, piece-goods, flour, hides and skins and
sugar. Small traders in neighbouring towns purchase their supplies
from the Delhi dealers, Ihough this practice is being gradually supplant-
ed by the opportunitiest)f direct purchase from Bombay and Calcutta,
which better trade information and closer financial relations between
different parts of the country combine to offer.
Delhi takes a smaller relative share in handling country crops for
export than in the distribution of imports. The buying agencies or
sub-agencies of the larger firms, which rail produce direct to Karachi or
Bombay are found in all the principal grain markets ; and, in respect of
the grain and seed crops raised in the vicinity, it is mainly as a market
for local export or consumption that Delhi continues to hold its own.
40. The mills employ the local labour, which is even less specialised
Labour in the Delhi mill*. an(J Jilful than that of Bombay or Calcutta,
and the cotton mills spin only the compara-
tively low counts for which the^cotton of the district is suited. Engineers
and fitters find their way here from larger'manufacturing centres.